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would probably be a mistake to speak as if it were at
once to him all that it afterwards became, yet, since he
was of all men the most clubbable, from the beginning
it gave him ample opportunities of acquaintance with
men of various tastes, many of them of great ability,
even if they had not yet achieved or were not achieving
a reputation. Some of the members he already knew.
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr, Andrew Lang he had pre-
viously met in the Riviera; Professor Masson was an
Edinburgh friend of the family; to Dr. Appleton, editor
of the Academy, and Mr. Walter Pollock, editor of the
Saturday Review* he was soon introduced; but it would
be long to enumerate the friends, and idle to recapitu-
late the acquaintances, that Stevenson soon made
within those walls,

Into formal society nothing would ever have induced
him to go in London any more than in Edinburgh; he
invariably refused the opportunities which presented
themselves to him, as they sooner or later have always
presented themselves to young men with any reputa-
tion for social gifts and original conversation. In 1874,
when he came to London for the first time under new
auspices, he seems to have met a few well-known
people; to have been taken to see Burne-Jones's pic-
tures, then strictly withheld from any chance of public
recognition; to have met Miss Thackeray, Mrs. Lynn
Lintonf and a few other ladies, chiefly at the house of
Mr, Leslie Stephen, to whom he had been introduced
by Mr. Colvin. His great and natural desire to see
Carlyle wus frustrated, for Mr. Stephen, on whose kind
offices he depended, found the sage in one of his darker
moods and at a moment of irritation. He had justble to those who can read (as his con-
